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What to Look for in a Method: 
(III) Presentation 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


ALL LANGUAGE teaching methods are made by selecting the language 
to be taught, grading it, and presenting it to the learner,’ We have 
already seen how the selection! and the grading of a method may 
be examined; we now turn to its presentation. 

Presentation means communicating something to somebody. 
It is an essential part of a method; the most carefully graded selection 
of a language is useless unless it gets into the minds of the learners. 
Getting the language into the minds of the learners depends on the 
technique of presentation peculiar to the method; it also depends 
upon the teaching techwiaue of the individual teacher, We shall here 
study the technique of presentation which can be examined in a 
particular method. 

Some methods do all the presentation; others do none at all. 
Some present the meaning of the language; others present only its 
form, I have before me, for example, two beginners’ textbooks. 
One is made up exclusively of pictures; the other is made up exclu- 
sively of words. The picture book gives the meaning of the words 
spoken by the teacher; the other book gives only the written forms, 
leaving the teacher to supply the meanings. Teaching a language 
involves the presentation of both meaning and form and their fusion 
into language habits. Let us first examine the presentation of 
meaning. 


I.—MEANING 


The main question here is this: How does the method get the 
meaning across? There are several types of meaning and several 
ways of conveying each type. There are lexical meanings, which 
include the meanings of concrete words (apple, sugar), of various 
types of abstract words (fruit, food, substance, space, time, truth), of 
quality words (large, quick, good), and of verbs (give, make, see); 
and there are structural meanings, conveyed by the structural words, 
by the various types of word-order, and by the grammatical cate- 
gories. To get these different types of meaning across to the learner 
there are the following means at the disposal of the method: 1. The 
learner’s mother tongue. 2. Objects, actions and situations. 
3. Pictures. 4. Words in context. 


‘English Language Teaching, Vol. VII, p. 77. 
*English Language Teaching, Vol. VIII, p. 45. 
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< (I) Meaning through the Mother Tongue 


Some methods teach all meaning through the mother tongue; 
others make no use of it whatsoever. Between these two extremes 
there are methods which use the mother tongue to a greater or 
less extent. 

The mother tongue may be used for translation or for explanation. 
Most methods which make use of translation assume that the learner 
will translate anyway in his mind, and that it is useless to try to 
prevent him from doing so. Other methods, while avoiding trans- 
lation as much as possible are forced to use it for certain words and 
structures which they would be unable to teach by any other means, 
or without a great waste of time. Some of these methods may add 
this caution: If translation leads to mistakes avoid it; if it helps 
avoid mistakes, use it. The mother tongue may also be used to 
explain such things as grammar rules, the production of sounds, 
differences in pronunciation, and even the meanings of words and 
their usage. 

Methods which make no use of the mother tongue may give 
strong arguments for avoiding it, such as the fact that many English 
words have no exact equivalent in the learner’s own language, and 
vice versa; this is especially true for structural words like the, still, 
and quite. It is also true for structures most of which do not have 
the same functions as their vernacular counterparts; the same 
situation may call for one structure in the mother tongue and for an 
entirely different structure in English. Translation is therefore a 
complex process, and its complexities often result in mental con- 
fusion. Explanations in the learner’s own language on points of 
English vocabulary and structure may be equally confusing; such 
explanations have usually more to do with learning about the 
language than with actually learning it. Moreover, any use of the 
mother tongue encourages the learner to think in it. The more he 
does this, the less he will think in English, and the more likely will 
he be to fuse the structural habits of his own language with the 
English structures he is trying to control; and the result will generally 
be Broken English. To prevent this, however, the elimination of the 
mother tongue is not enough. Since the learner tends to make mental 
make-shift equivalents in his own language, the meaning of what is 
taught must be so clear and simple, and the rhythm of presentation 
such that there is no need, no time and no desire for mental trans- 
lation. This is sometimes achieved through the skilful use of 
objects, actions and situations. / 


(2) Objects, Actions and Situations | 
Here the first thing is to make clear which words refer to which 
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objects and actions. Methods which fail to make this clear also fail 
to make clear the meaning of what they are teaching. Some proceed 
with plenty of activity and plenty of language, dispensed by a sort 
of hit-or-miss or hosepipe technique; the teacher does a great deal 
of talking and gesticulating in the hope that some link will be formed 
in the learner’s mind between what is said and what is done. In this 
way some methods do succeed in teaching the meaning of a number 
of concrete nouns; but they often fail to teach the meaning of all 
the rest of the language—abstract words, verbs, structural words, 
forms, and structures. It has been the ignoring of the nature of 
meaning which has caused the failure of many attempts to teach a 
foreign language without the use of the mother tongue. 

(a) Objects:—Objects or models of them may be used to teach 
not only vocabulary but structure as well. Some methods use objects 
to teach concrete words only; others use them to teach the meaning of 
abstract words, quality words, and structural words. The easier the 
objects can be seen and felt, the easier it is to get the meaning across. 

(i) Names of things like pencils, pens, tables and books may be 
taught by a pointing-and-naming technique, the success of which 
lies in making clear what is being pointed at. 

(ii) Certain abstract words like metal, plant, and substance may 
be taught by grouping together a number of objects, models or 
samples of material belonging to the same class. For example, bits 
of tin, lead and iron may be used to teach metal. 

(iii) Quality words have meanings which may be effectively 
presented in contrast with their opposites by means of objects which 
best bring out their opposing qualities. For example, /ong is clearer 
when contrasted with short and taught by means of contrasting pairs 
such as long and short lines, pencils, and sticks. 

(iv) Structural words which indicate relationship in space—words 
like on, in and under—may first be presented through objects which 
illustrate their particular type of relationship. The clarity of the first 
meaning of such words depends on the type of object used. A hat 
on the table, a bottle on a shelf, or a book on the floor might be a 
clearer introduction tg the meaning of on than would be, for example, 
a town on the map. “For position in time, objects like calendars and 
clocks may be used to teach such structural meanings as on Friday 
and at noon, now and then, and the present, past and future tenses. 

(b) Actions:—Objects alone are not sufficient to teach meaning. 
Much has to be taught through gestures like pointing and touching, 
and actions like giving and taking. These may be used alone or with 
objects to convey the meaning of such words as demonstratives 
(this, that), directional prepositions (to, from), verbs of action (go, 
come), and nouns of action (a fall, a smile). 
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The connection between the actions and the meaning may be 
quite haphazard in some methods; in others it may be quite | 
systematic. The type of gesture may be left up to the teacher or it | 
may be rigidly defined by the method. The teacher’s handbook may | 
give a long description of which gesture is to be used in each case 
and how it is to be timed with the words. For example, for the 
sentence structure J am giving my pencil to Tom, one method instructs 
the teacher to make the structure of the action parallel to the 
structure of the sentence by timing his gestures thus: J (teacher 
points to himself); am giving (slow overhand motion with pencil); 
my pencil (points to himself and to pencil); to (points to Tom while % 
extending pencil toward him); Jom (puts pencil in Tom’s hand, | 
making end of action coincide with end of sentence). If the sentence 7 
finishes before the end of the action, it means not present time but 
future time; if it finishes after the end of the action, it means past 
time. To teach structural meaning through actions this method — 
insists on the following: (i) That the action be completely isolated © 
from other actions—significant or non-significant. (ii) That the ~ 
timing of the action reflect the tense of the verb. (iii) That the gestures © 
be clear and conventional. é 

When examining the gestures which the method recommends we | 
should find_out whether each gesture can mean only one thing to || 
the learner./ I have here two different methods which start the first | 
lesson of their beginner’s course with the same gesture: the teacher | 
is supposed to face the class and point to himself. In one method it |— 
means one thing; in the other it means something else. In the first | 
case the gesture goes with the words ‘I am standing up’; in the | 
second case it goes with ‘This is I’. In both methods the next gesture | 
is pointing. In the first method it is supposed to mean ‘Stand up’; | 
in the second it means ‘That is you’. But the effectiveness of gesture | 
is more easily examined in the teaching technique of the iridividual | 
teacher than in the pages of a teacher’s handbook. 

_ (c) Situations:—Situations may or may not include actions. 
ey may be examined from the points of view of variation and | 
interest. 
(i) Variation: 

Some methods teach structural meaning by varying the situation 
together with the sentence. Keeping the above example, (i) the | 
teacher first does what he says: ‘I am giving my pencil to Tom’. | 
(ii) He then points to a learner to do the same action and say what | 
he is doing. Learner (giving pencil to his neighbour): ‘I am giving [ 
my pencil to Mary’. (iii) The teacher repeats his first action with | 
other objects while the learner says what the teacher is doing: 
“You are giving your book to Tom’. (iv) The teacher says what the 
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other learners are doing: ‘Tom is getting my book from me. John 
is giving his pencil to Mary. Mary is getting his pencil from him’. 
(v) The learners say what the other learners are doing: “Tom is 
getting your book from you. John is giving his pencil to Mary’. 
And so on, varying each element of the situation with the corres- 
ponding element of the sentence. 

Other methods use no such systematic variation. Their teaching 
of structure through situations consists in the formation of con- 
ditioned reflexes through stereotyped responses. These may go 
something like this: Teacher: ‘I am giving my pencil to Tom, am 
I not?’ Class: ‘Yes, you are.’ or, “No, you aren’t.’” Teacher: ‘He is 
giving his pencil to John, is he not?’ Class: ‘No, he is not giving his 
pencil to John. He is giving his pencil to Mary.’ 

(ii) Interest: 

To arouse and maintain interest a situation may be dramatized 
or presented in the form of a game. 7 

Situations may be dramatized quite early in the course. One 
method dramatizes material from its first lesson by having the 
learners introduce one another with the simple form, ‘Tom, this is 
Bob Smith. Bob, this is Tom Brown’. Later, as structure and 
vocabulary permit, the course dramatizes more complex daily 
activities like shopping and posting a letter. 

The course may also use various sorts of games. For example, 
in order to drill the question pattern ‘What is in (on, etc.) . . .? 
one course uses such simple guessing games as the following: 
Learner: ‘What’s in the box (or bag, or my hand, etc.)?’ Other 
learners: ‘Is it a pin (pencil, ball, etc.)?’? Learner: ‘No, it isn’t,’ or 
‘Yes, it is.’ Similar games are used to drill question patterns with 
who, where and which. Some games, however, while maintaining 
the learner’s interest may fail to teach him anything. / We should 
make sure that the games are used to teach the points of the lesson, 
and not merely to amuse the learners. 

Although some methods instruct the teacher to present meaning 
through situations and actions, this is often impossible because of 
the arrangement or grading of the material. The eventual question 
is: How ‘presentable’ is the method? Is it possible to get the meaning 
across by the means which the method intends? If the method is 
graded along the lines of teachability and demonstrability, and one 
step leads to the next, then the meaning of every sentence may be 
made clear to the learner through the use of objects, actions and 
situations. Well graded methods which succeed in making clear all 
of the language do so through a technique which leaves nothing to 
chance, one which isolates one situation at a time, timing actions 
with words and words with actions so that each part of the sentence 
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stands out. It is a technique in which clarity of meaning depends 
upon the timing and clarity of gestures. 

But presenting meaning in a limited vocabulary through con- 
trolled gestures consumes a great amount of time, and limits the 


situations to what can be produced in the classroom. These | 


limitations may be overcome by the right use of pictures. 


(3) Meaning through Pictures 


Much of what has been said about objects, actions and situations 
applies to the pictures of them. The main difference is that the 
pictures are fixed. The advantage of this is that the meaning can be 
pictured at its clearest point. The disadvantage is that a picture has 
little possibility of variation; for each variation a new picture is 
needed. Fortunately, pictures and classroom situations may be used 
together, pictured situations being reproduced in class by the teacher, 
with all the possible variations. 

A method may use pictures in the textbook, in the classroom, in 
film strips and slides, and in films and film loops. 

(a) Pictures in the Text 

Pictures in the text may be functional or illustrative. If the 
pictures are functional—if they are the means of teaching meaning— 
we may examine them for the amount of meaning they teach and 
their efficiency in teaching it. Some methods teach all meaning 
through pictures. Some use pictures to teach content. words only; 
others teach all structural meaning through pictures. One method 
uses a number of pictures to teach the meaning of a single word—in 
the very first lesson of its beginners’ text it has ten different pictures 
of heads of persons and animals in order to teach the word head. 
Another method has a picture for almost every sentence, and makes 
the structure of the picture parallel to the structure of the sentence. 

Where a picture is used for the teaching of meaning it is important 
to make sure that the picture is not ambiguous. For purposes of 
clarity, a drawing is often better than a photograph; a simple 
drawing better than a complex one. To be clear the picture should 
contain only what the words mean; there should be nothing in the 
picture that is not contained in the sentence. For example, one 
picture in a beginner’s text has a man pointing to a hat hanging on a 
hook in the wall; but there also happens to be a portrait hanging 
on the same wall, and it is not clear whether the man is pointing to 
the portrait or the hat. The portrait is therefore not only superficial 
but confusing. If the meaning of a picture is to be clear all irrelevant 
detail must be removed; otherwise the picture is merely illustrative. 

A picture may illustrate the text of a lesson in order to focus the 
- attention of the learner on what the text says by helping him imagine 
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it. If pictures are simply illustrative we may analyse them for their 
appropriateness, atmosphere, liveliness, technical perfection, and 
their appeal to the type of learner we have in mind. 

(b) Pictures in the Classroom 

Pictures large enough for the entire class to see may be used in 
place of objects which are impossible to bring into the classroom— 
things such as clouds, mountains, the sun, the sea, and the sky. 
Some methods supply their own classroom pictures. One method 
includes a large classroom picture for every concrete noun in its 
vocabulary, including pictures of objects obtainable in the classroom. 
Other methods supply a series of conventional wall pictures—often 
crowded scenes, too confused to teach meaning, but good for practice 
in oral composition, conversation, and question-and-answer drill. 

(c) Film Strips and Slides 

Pictures may be supplied in the form of film strips or slides, for the 
purpose of teaching meaning, of teaching reading, or as aids in oral 
and written composition. We are here concerned only with those 
which teach meaning. These should be examined for the same sort 
of clarity which applies to the teaching of meaning through pictures 
in the text. 

The advantage of film strips and slides is that they direct the 
attention of the class to the screen and to the pictures and words 
on it. The pictures may be photographs or drawings, with or without 
captions. The superiority of film strips over slides is that the order 
of their pictures is fixed and follows the grading of the method. 
Film strips free the teacher from the reality of the situation, which 
he must completely control if he is going to make his meaning clear. 
The film strips control the situation, leaving the teacher free to 
control the class. For film strips can picture not only those situations 
which the teacher can present in class, but also all those which he 
cannot; and they can present these situations more rapidly than the 
teacher can act them. Moreover a situation pictured on a film strip 
can be shown again and again without tiring the teacher and without 
changing the quality of the presentation. 

The disadvantages of film strips and slides is that they are not real 
situations and that they are seldom flexible enough to vary the 
situation to meet the difficulties which are liable to arise at any 
moment in the mind of the learner. Only the teacher can give the 
learner the individual attention he needs. Yet in a large class where 
the learner gets little or no individual attention anyway, film strips 
may be the best means of getting the meaning across. 

In examining film strips and slides we should find out whether 
each frame or sequence of frames makes the meaning clear and 
contains only the meaning of what the words say. 
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(d) Films and Film Loops 

Sound films are not only visual aids; they may, if specially 
designed, be the chief means of presenting both the meaning and the 
form of language. They can do all that film strips can do—and more. 
They can teach more in a shorter time because of the high degree of 
attention which they compel, partly through isolation of context, 
partly through movement. 

The sound film can reduce a situation to its essentials and prevent 
anything irrelevant from taking the learner’s attention away from 
the teaching point. Whereas a teacher can teach the word hand by 
pointing to his hand and saying, “This is my hand’, the camera can 
make it even clearer by filling the entire screen with a picture of a 
hand. It can present any situation which can be demonstrated in 
class; and, which is more important, it can also show the world 
outside the classroom. It can show a plane crashing, a house going 
up in smoke; and it can do all these things with a vividness impossible 
in ordinary classroom teaching. This very vividness of sound films 
may increase the meaning of the accompanying language. Moreover 
the sound film can give a much more continuous series of actions 
than can a teacher, and also a variety of speaking voices. 

There are different types of sound films: animated drawings, 
photographic films with actors and live dialogue, and photographic 
films with commentary only. Any of these types may be available 
in the form of film loops, which are short lengths of film with both 
ends spliced together to permit continuous repetition. 

The animated drawing gives the film maker the greatest control 
of meaning and context because it can regulate all the actions and 
can portray any object or part of an object free if necessary from all 
distracting background. Photography on the other hand produces 
a greater illusion of reality, and with the help of actors and live 
dialogue, can be made to look very much like real life. But back- 
ground, gesture and timing are more difficult to control. 

Films which merely present a teacher in action are less effective 
than a good teacher. Language teaching films have to be designed 
especially for teaching at a specific level; they should exploit those 
teaching advantages peculiar to the film. When examining films it 
is useful to keep the following in mind: (i) Is the object, action 
or situation sufficiently isolated? Does the camera show only 
what is spoken about, or does it also include other irrelevant things, 
persons, actions and situations? (ii) Do all actions have meaning, 
or are some meaningless? (iii) Do the gestures of the actors convey 
the meaning of their actions? (iv) How close is the union between 
the structure of each sentence and the structure of the situation in 
the picture? 
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(4) Words in Context 


The extent to which pictures, objects, actions and situations are 
used in order to convey meaning may depend on the language level 
at which we are teaching. The smaller the vocabulary of the learner, 
the more will objects and/or pictures be needed in order to get the 
meaning across. But once the learner has acquired a certain 
vocabulary, known words may be used to teach the meaning of new 
words and structures. This is done by putting the new words in 
verbal contexts which give them meaning. These verbal contexts 
include: definition, enumeration, metaphor, substitution, opposition, 
and multiple context. 


(a) Definition 


New words may be defined by words already known. For example: 
Breakfast is the meal we have in the morning. Some words are 
more useful for defining than are others. A method may intentionally 
teach a good number of such words early in the course so as to be 
able later to expand vocabulary by definition. 


(b) Enumeration 


A meaning may be taught by listing what it includes. For example: 
Dogs, cats, cows, horses, pigs and sheep are animals. Pens, books, 
tables, pins, hats, and coats are things. 


(c) Metaphor 


If two or more things have a common feature, the same word 
may be used for them; and if one is already known, we may assume 
that the learner will see the analogy with the other. For example, if 
the learner already knows the names for the main parts of the body, 
it would not be too difficult to have him identify the /egs of a table, 
the foot of a mountain, or the mouth of a river. He may also under- 
stand what part of an aeroplane we are referring to when we speak 
of the nose of the plane, the tail, the body, and the wings. Some 
methods teach structural meanings through a similar but more 
abstract process. They may teach the main adverbs of time, for 
example, in opposing pairs as metaphorical extensions of words for 
nae and matter already taught in the context of situation, since: 

THIS and THAT are to matter 
what HERE and THERE are to space 
what NOW and THEN re to fime. 


(d) Substitution 
The meaning of some words may be taught by substituting them 
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for other words or groups of words. For example, in the following 
sentences it, there and which are taught as substitutes: 
The parcel was on the table. 
It was _ there. 


He has the parcel. It was _ there. 
He has the parcel which was _ there. 


The important thing here is that the nature of the substitution be 
made clear to the learner. 


(e) Opposition 


If the learner knows the meaning of a word, he need simply be 
told that another word is its opposite in order to get an idea of its 
meaning. For example: Peace is the opposite of war. Easy is the 
opposite of difficult. There are many types and degrees of opposition; 
some are more teachable than others. 


Multiple Context 


Since the meaning of all the words in a sentence interact upon one 
another, the meaning of a new word may be inferred from its use 
in a number of different sentences. For instance, if we see the 
sentence: ‘Squirrels X from tree to tree’, we may get the idea 
that X means some sort of movement like running, jumping or 
hopping. Later when we see the sentence ‘The horse X over the 
fence’, we may feel sure that the movement must be some sort of 
jump or hop. Still later with sentences like ‘How high did he X ? 
Four feet three’, we are almost certain that the meaning is that of 
the word jump. In such series of contexts the first sentence may give 
only a general idea of the meaning; the second makes it more 
specific; the third makes it even more precise, and so on—the new 
word becoming clearer and clearer, and acquiring more and more 
meaning as contexts are multiplied. 

It is in this way, by using words in many different contexts, that 
graded and supplementary readers help make the meaning of their 
vocabulary clearer, more specific, and more complete. 

The meaning is clearest when all the words except the new one 
are already known. The more general the meaning, the greater the 
number of contexts needed to cover it; the more particular the 
meaning, the fewer the contexts needed. 


II.— FORM 


A language may be presented to the learner either as speech or as 
writing. He may be required to express himself in these two forms 
of the language or simply to understand them. An understanding 
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or passive knowledge of the language (listening and reading) is the 
sole aim of some methods; an active knowledge of the language 
(speaking and writing) is the main aim of others. Many methods 
teach all the language activities—listening and speaking, reading, 
and writing—either together or in stages. 


(1) Listening and Speaking 


Speech is the most usual form in which language is used. It 
involves not only the expression of meaning—the unconscious 
choice of words with correct endings and their simultaneous arrange- 
ment in the right order—but also the instantaneous use of the right 
sounds in the right patterns of tone and rhythm. Learning to 
pronounce a language correctly may in itself be a-Complex study. 
Some methods in spoken English completely ignore this; others 
give so much attention to pronunciation that no time is left for 
meaning. 

The recognition of significant sounds, stress and intonation 
comes before their use. Because of this, some courses in oral English 
begin with a period of gestation or auditory assimilation in which 
the learner does nothing but listen and identify different sounds. 
This period often includes a series of lessons on pronunciation, 
given in the learner’s own language. It may also include the learning 
of phonetic symbols and the phonetic transcription of texts dictated 
by the teacher. Later, after a series of lessons in which the learner is 
taught to produce the sounds of English, he may be introduced to 
texts in phonetic notation. ‘The first year textbooks of some courses 
are entirely in phonetic notation—learners being introduced to 
conventional spelling only in their second year. 

In addition to lessons in pronunciation, or instead of them, there 
may be periods of systematic imitation. The model may be the 
pronunciation of the teacher and/or gramophone records. For this 
purpose some methods include records as part of the course. In 
examining these records we may note such things as clarity and 
speed. Some records for beginners start with sentences spoken as 
slowly as possible without breaking the normal rhythm of the 
language, and gradually increase in speed as the course progresses. 
After each sentence there is a pause long enough to permit the 
learner to imitate it. The same technique is now used on double- 
track magnetic tape, permitting the learner to record his imitation 
of the sentence and then to listen to both to see how close he comes 
to the original. 

Singing may also be used to help teach pronunciation; but much 
depends on the songs. Many popular and traditional songs contain 
tare or archaic words not worth teaching, especially to beginners; 
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many put the stress on words and syllables normally unstressed in 
English. Songs have such a great possibility of being repeated that 
they are quite capable of hammering incorrect stress patterns into 
the mind of the learner. Any selection of songs should be examined 
to make sure that there is no conflict with what is being taught in 
the other parts of the course. 

It is a long way from simple pronunciation exercises to the 
ability to converse fluently in a language. Some conversation 
courses lead gradually from simple action chains to questions on 
pictures, questions on texts, anecdotes to be retold, various devices 
for oral composition, and model dialogues for memorizing. 

Schools in some countries may aim at giving their students a 
certain proficiency in speaking English. In other countries they may 
simply require an ability to understand spoken English, since their 
students will have more opportunity of listening to English (especially 
on the radio) than they will of speaking it. 


(2) Reading 


Reading involves the recognition of words and structures. For 
persons who have not yet mastered the alphabet it may also involve 
the recognition of letters. The course may include a series of lessons 
on the alphabet, or teach it either by a phonic or a look-and-say 
technique. It may also supply a set of reading cards or film strips 
of words and word-groups graded in length and difficulty, for 
exposure by the teacher for shorter and shorter periods as the 
reading speed of the class increases. Some of the cards may be 
simple commands to be performed by the learner; these enable the 
teacher to find out whether the learner has read and understood 
them. Reading cards and film strips may also be used to encourage 
silent reading, which some methods insist on from the very beginning, 
since it makes for more speed and fewer bad habits both of reading 
and of pronunciation. 

Most of the reading, however, is done in the reading books. 
When examining these we should first find out whether they contain 
only the words which have already been taught. Some courses teach 
all the words orally first, so that the learner reads only what he 
understands. Others teach all new vocabulary and structure in the 
reading books through contexts and pictures. 

Reading books should also be checked for content in order to 
make sure that they contain the sort of material which is liable to 
interest the sort of learner we have in mind. Some reading courses 
are full of dull ‘grammatical’ sentences and later of equally dull 
stories. Others offer material written within the mental and linguistic 
level of the learner and include anecdotes, folk-tales, short stories 
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; and short plays which appeal to his attitudes and background—the 
‘1 1) sort of material he would read for pleasure in his own language. 
at fy The more emotion the reading arouses, the deeper the impression 
. on the learner, the longer will he remember the story and its language, 
d and the more quickly will he recall it. We should therefore examine 
‘in |) the contents of the reading books for their appeal to the emotions 
| of the learner. There may, for example, be the appeal of suspense 
he fi by the use of conflict, competition, and incomplete situations such 
fas we find in mystery stories. But different types of learners have 
es (different types of interests. Adolescent boys, for example, are more 
” likely than are girls to be interested in stories of mystery and 
adventure. Some learners may prefer factual and informative 
4 |) reading. To take care of these differences some courses offer a wide 
“Y {2 choice of supplementary readers at various vocabulary levels, 
w © ranging from about a 500-word level to beyond a 3,000-word level. 
” > These include collections of short stories, plays, abridged novels, 
short biographies, and a variety of factual and cultural reading— 
giving the learner a more or less wide choice of books in words 
7 he understands. 
we , In some countries reading is the only language skill taught. This 
ua pre-occupation with reading is often based on the assumption that 
nS] __ it is the only foreign language skill which most learners are able to 
4Y acquire at school and continue to use in later life, since they will 
= have plenty of opportunity to read English books, newspapers and 
“ ' _ periodicals, but little need for speaking or writing the language. 
be Ff (3) Writing 
he FA method may have the learners do written work from the very 
od first lesson, or it may wait until they have some knowledge of spoken 
ge English. For learners who do not yet know the Roman alphabet the 
"& |] method may include a course in penmanship to accompany the 
M$ 7 reading course. Both courses may be based on a graded alphabet 
which starts with a few letters in simple words and sentences and 
ms © gradually adds one new letter at a time. Letters easily confused are 
ws spaced apart throughout the course. 
ich Written work may start with the vocabulary and structure which 
= \ the learner has already learned to use orally. For example, if a 


classroom situation calls for the response ‘Your pencil is on the 

floor’ the learner would be required to write the response instead of 

- speaking it. Later in the course, questions and answers in writing 

may be exchanged between learners; and some learners may be 

+ asked to write commands for others to perform. Spelling may be 

taught and checked through dictation or through specially designed 
exercises. 
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Some courses include workbooks which contain a series of written 
exercises for each lesson. These exercises may be of various types; 
they may require the learner either to fill in blanks, to arrange a 
jumble of words in the right order, to add the right word to the 
picture, to correct false statements, to convert statements into 
questions, to change the tense, to answer questions on a given text, 
etc. The type of written exercises in some methods however consists 
exclusively in translating sentences which exemplify the grammar 
rules taught in the lesson. 

The number of written exercises done before composition is 
attempted may vary from course to course. Some courses spend a 
great amount of time on simple written exercises before introducing 
any sort of written composition. Even then the introduction is 
gradual, starting with the description of simple action chains 
performed in class, and proceeding to descriptions of the learner's 
daily activities, simple anecdotes which he knows well, and in 
general, topics which require no effort of the imagination. Other 
courses require formal compositions after the first few lessons. 

In many countries writing is the main language activity taught, 
since success is determined solely on the basis of written examinations 
(most often compositions and/or translations). In many schools 
this becomes a case of the examination determining the syllabus and 
its presentation. 


(4) Order of Presentation 


Among courses which teach all language skills there are those 
which teach them apart and those which teach them together. 
Courses which teach them apart sometimes do so in carefully 
planned stages. They may, for instance, have the learner listen to 
the language for the first few months while checking his compre- 
hension through actions done in response to spoken commands. 
When he understands simple questions and commands he may 
start learning the sounds of the language and the beginnings of 
spoken English. Reading, often considered more of a personal or 
at-home activity, may be introduced only in the second year. 
Contrariwise a course may start with one or two years of silent, 
rapid reading in order to give the learner the feel of the language 
before introducing speech. Yet all these methods have this in 
common: they stress one activity at a time and may have independent 
and optional courses in speech, reading, and writing. 

Courses which teach all language skills together do so on the 
assumption that what is learned through all the senses is better 
understood and longer remembered. All avenues of approach— 
the eye, the ear, reinforced by the motor reflexes of hand and 
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mouth—are used in the same lesson. The lesson may begin with 
listening and speaking and end with reading and writing. Reading 
may be used to help sharpen attention to the sounds, an association 
being formed between sounds and letters, which is in turn reinforced 
through the written exercises. Some methods teach all language 
skills together in their beginner’s course only, on the principle that 
for beginners nothing is unimportant enough to remain merely 
passive, and that the basic vocabulary and structure should be 
mastered, even though the ultimate-aim is only reading. By bringing 
all four skills in together the same material may be repeated four 
ways; such repetition helps form the fundamental language habits. 

And this leads us to a final, but by no means unimportant question 
in method analysis: How does the method make the language 
a habit? 


Ill.—MAKING THE LANGUAGE A HABIT 


The ultimate aim of a language teaching course is to teach the 
learner to use the language accurately, fluently and independently. 
To achieve accuracy, errors or their repetition must be avoided; to 
achieve fluency, a great amount of practice is needed. Between 
controlled accuracy and fluency and the independent use of the 
language lie many types of repetition, including those which force 
the learner to think in the new language. 

The problem is to obtain the maximum amount of repetition with 
the minimum number of mistakes. The correct form must therefore 
be uttered more often than the incorrect form; for the more often 
the incorrect form is uttered the more it becomes a habit. To correct 
this habit the right form would presumably have to be uttered at 
least as often as the incorrect form had been. Preventing mistakes 
is better than correcting them. For in language learning an ounce 
of prevention is worth considerably more than a pound of cure. 
Mistakes may be prevented through careful selection, good grading, 
and clear presentation. The selection must be small enough to 
control and productive enough to use; the grading, gradual enough 
to be absorbed and systematic enough to avoid confusion; the 
presentation, clear enough to be understood and varied enough to 
be interesting. 

Fluency is a matter of repetition. There are two ways of repeating 
a4 language, by rote and by substitution. The rote memorizing of 
songs and model dialogues may fix in the mind certain patterns of 
structure and intonation, certain clichés and idioms which the learner 
may draw upon in his exercises in conversation and oral composition. 
The disadvantage of repeating by rote is that it does not require a 
full understanding of what is repeated. On the other hand, sub- 
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stitution—such as the type found in substitution tables—may be 
used in such a way that each repetition requires an understanding of 
meaning and constitutes an effort in expression which eventually 
leads to the habit of thinking in the language. An example of this 
type of substitution is the do-and-say sequence where the learner 
varies each part of his action along with the corresponding parts of 
the sentence. 

But repetition is a source of boredom, and may defeat its purpose 
by failing to interest the learner. To prevent this the material may 
be presented and repeated in different forms (reading, writing and 
speaking) or through different media (situations, pictures, films, 
film strips, film loops, games, dramatization, recordings, anecdotes, 
songs, exercises, compositions and conversation). For example, 
the teacher may first demonstrate a new teaching point with objects 
and actions while the learners listen. The same teaching point may 
then be presented through films, or film strips, each sequence being 
repeated a number of times. The learners may then be required to 
re-enact in class what they have just seen on film, doing what they 
say and saying what they do. There may then be a game or dramatized 
situation based on the teaching point, or—depending on the level— 
dialogues to be memorized and repeated, or a song to learn, or an 
oral composition or anecdote to compose around the new teaching 
point. At home the learner may go over the same teaching point in 
the form of a story in his reader, and finally recapitulate what he has 
learned in written exercises of various types. 

When finding out how the method makes the language a habit 
we should examine the following: (i) the skills taught (reading, 
writing, speaking), (ii) the amount of repetition in proportion to the 
amount of new material, (iii) the different media through which the 
language is presented and repeated, (iv) how much is learned by 
rote and how much by substitution. 


* * * * 


If after having examined a number of methods from the points of 
view of selection, grading and presentation, the teacher finds none 
which is entirely suitable, he had better select the one which he can 
most easily adapt to his needs. It is much less complicated for him 
to adapt the presentation of a method than it is to alter its grading 
and selection. If the teacher is satisfied with what is taught and the 
order in which it is taught, there is a great deal he can do about 
how it is taught. He can invent his own situations, make his own wall 
pictures or simply draw the pictures on the blackboard, design his 
own film strips (and simply have them microfilmed), make his own 
records with the aid of a magnetic tape or disc recorder, write his 
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own texts and readers and have them duplicated. But all this requires 
a skilled teacher with the necessary time and training. For the 
teacher without the necessary time and training it is necessary to 
choose a method which does the maximum of presentation and in 
which an unskilled teacher is not able to do much harm. For some 
methods may be excellent in the hands of teachers who know how 
to use them; but useless in the hands of those who do not. 


Prescribed Books 
D. H. SPENCER 


A LoT of the teaching time in intermediate and advanced English 
classes is taken up with the study of set texts for various exami- 
nations. How should such study be directed to the maximum 
linguistic advantage of the students? Or, in other words, how do we 
tackle the problem of using literature as an aid to the teaching of 
language and not as a separate subject? To simplify our approach 


let us take the three examination levels of the Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate—Lower Certificate in English, Certificate 
of Proficiency in English and Diploma of English Studies—and 
discuss each one separately. The English Literature examinations 
of the General Certificate of Education, which are often taken by 
foreign students in the Middle East and elsewhere, may be brought 
into this division by equating the Ordinary Level with the C.P.E. 
and the Advanced Level with the D.E.S. 

Each examination level corresponds to a level of skill in the use 
of the language. The problems of teacher and student alike at each 
level are therefore different. But we must be clear first about the 
objectives. At the first level the aim is to test the students’ compre- 
hension of simple English by asking them to reproduce incidents 
from a story. The literary quality of the stories is very definitely of 
secondary interest. At the second level the students are supposed 
to be familiar enough with the language to spare some attention for 
the more elementary aspects of literary criticism. Whereas at the 
first level lessons on the set books must be considered only as lan- 
guage lessons and never divorced from that aim, at this level the 
lessons on the books may be considered separately, though by no 
means entirely so. The teacher should lose no chance of illustrating 
from the books any question of syntax which the students are not 
properly familiar with, and indeed such questions can quite well be 
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artificially introduced into discussions on the books. Literary 
appreciation must be kept in the background and the main effort 
directed towards improving the students’ ability to express themselves 
both in speaking and in writing. At the third level there are no 
obvious restrictions, since the intention is to introduce the students, 
broadly speaking, to the whole range of English literature, and every 
lesson will be a ‘literary’ rather than a ‘language’ lesson. In fact 
‘lesson’ is the wrong word here, for the nature of the material 
demands rather a series of more or less formal lectures by the 
teacher, followed by informal class discussions. 

These aims must govern the choice of books. It is not my intention 
to criticize the books chosen by such august examining bodies, but 
the teacher is often at liberty to make his own choice within limits 
set by these bodies. Certain general principles can be enunciated. 
At the first level we need only simplified stories written by modern 
authors (and ‘modern’ is an important qualification) who are noted 
for the simplicity and lucidity of their writing. Anything else is 
quite out of the question. At the second level all the books chosen 
should be the original versions, of course, neither simplified nor 
abridged, but they should not be works written before 1800 and nor 
should they be the works of modern writers who present marked 
difficulties of style, such as Virginia Woolf or D. H. Lawrence. 
For some reason, which I can only surmise represents the triumph 
of national pride over practical considerations, Shakespeare is often 
one of the second level selections. But Shakespeare and, I believe, 
all poetry, should be resolutely excluded. The majority of students 
learning English—or for that matter the majority of people anywhere 
—have no literary bent, and only in rare circumstances is it our job 
to give them one. There is surely no point in burdening the students 
with obsolete or artificial constructions, no matter how beautiful, at 
least until they are confident in the use of the language and both 
willing and able to explore its depths. This may be supposed to be 
the case by the time they reach the third level, and only then. 

There is another, more general consideration applying to the 
choice of books, particularly at the first level. One does not want to 
restrict the choice too much, but while learning the language remains 
the chief objective anything extraneous to that is only going to 
waste time, at the best, and cause needless discouragement at the 
worst. We must therefore exclude not only books which are 
linguistically too difficult, but also books which assume special 
knowledge, e.g. with a complicated political or historical back- 
ground; with a marked national prejudice; books appealing 
principally to the English sense of humour (how many foreigners 
appreciate Punch?); and in fact all books of an esoterically English 
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nature. What we want, and there are plenty of them, are books 
telling an interesting story whose characters suffer emotions common 
to mankind and not merely to the English or Scottish or Welsh or 
Irish variety of it. The following lines from The Admirable 
Crichton illustrate the time-wasting potentialities of the wrong 
book :— 

Lord Brocklehurst: I hear you have got a living, Treherne. 


Congratulations. 
Treherne: Thanks. 
Lord Brocklehurst: Is it a good one? 
Treherne: So-so. They are rather weak in bowling, 


but it’s a good bit of turf. 

This sort of thing makes a long explanation inevitable, with no 
advantage to anyone, and at the end of it the only response from the 
average L.C.E. class will be a shaking of heads and a few sotto voce 
remarks about mad Englishmen. It is quite remarkable how many 
people are literz!-minded. 

The teaching technique at the first level should be something like 
this: The students are first required to read one chapter, or a section 
of not more than ten pages, at home. The teacher refreshes the 
students’ memories by asking a few simple questions round the 
class. (Inevitably a few will not have done their homework—they 
can only be ignored.) He then, having prepared the passage before- 
hand himself, explains any difficult words and uses these words in 
several examples of his own. If, among these words or phrases, 
there are ones in common use which should normally form part 
of the students’ active vocabulary, they must be made to practise 
them further. This demands caution. The type of exercise which 
asks a student to use a new word in a sentence of his own leads about 
seven times out of ten to the new word being wrongly used. A much 
better method is for the teacher to ask questions so phrased that the 
new word can easily be incorporated into the more or less obvious 
answer. Suppose, for example, you want to teach the idiom: ‘to put 
the cart before the horse’. If left to his own devices the average 
student will produce something of this sort: “When I dressed this 
morning I put my shoes on before my socks and put the cart before 
the horse’. He has understood the meaning but not the use. The 
teacher will get better results if he asks a prepared question of this 
type: ‘What do you say if someone dives into the sea before he...’ 
(suggestive pause—chorus from class elicits ‘can swim?’). One student 
is singled out to answer: ‘(I say) he is putting the cart before the 
horse’. 

After all linguistic difficulties have been explained and practised 
in this way, there should be further questions on the story, but this 
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time the students can be invited to make up their own questions, 
If a student’s question is not clearly spoken or contains a slight 
inaccuracy it is as well for the teacher to repeat it. Finally a written 
summary of the passage or a written answer to a simple question on 
it may be set as homework; and any specially difficult or interesting 
paragraph may be used a few days later as a dictation. Written 
exercises may occasionally be done in class, but never more often 
than once a month, to accustom the students to working indepen- 
dently and against the clock. The teacher may suggest the lines the 
answer should take in a few notes on the blackboard. 

In advocating a preliminary reading out of class and before any 
attempt at explanation I may be accused of defying accepted practice. 
But there are several factors to consider. Words learnt in isolation 
are not retained so long as words learnt in a context. The context 
provides a framework. It is better if the framework is already there 
than if the new words have to be fitted subsequently into it. The 
danger of giving the wrong meaning of a word for the particular 
context is avoided. There is less excuse for reading round the class, 
always a bad and time-wasting procedure. (If the students have not 
by this stage acquired a reasonable pronunciation nothing short of 
a corrective course will give it to them.) In any case the relative 
individual importance of the various learning processes should not 
be over-emphasized. It seems to me that there is a tendency—perhaps 
due to the spread of language-teaching ‘jargon’—to consider the 
skills and processes of language-learning as entirely separate one 
from the other. But in reality this is not so. They are all cogs in one 
machine and if one cog is damaged the whole machine suffers. 
For example, we hear a lot about active and passive vocabularies. 
But who shall say where one stops and the other begins? Is there 
not a continual transfer from one to the other? At the moment of 
learning, obviously, all words are active. Some words then—through 
lack of use—become passive; only to be recalled into the active 
vocabulary as one’s knowledge increases. Others may be active and 
passive by turns, depending on one’s environment. The active and 
passive vocabularies, therefore, should never be considered as water- 
tight compartments, and no more—though the analogy is not 
perhaps a logical one—should the skills of reading, writing, under- 
standing and speaking. 

At the second level the technique is the same at the beginning, but 
longer passages may be studied at once. The length of each passage 
is best determined by the simple expedient of dividing the number of 
pages by the total number of hours available. We are no longer con- 
cerned with teaching high frequency constructions and there will 
probably not be time to deal with anything more than a more or less 
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arbitrary selection of low-frequency ones. The teacher can, however, 
when suitable, use the text to illustrate grammatical points that the 
class is studying at the same time in its language lessons—the 
passive voice, indirect speech, conditional sentences and so on. 
(This is an argument against having a separate teacher for literature 
and language lessons.) The question and answer routine can be 
varied by asking for an oral summary of the passage, eliciting one 
sentence from each student in turn. Once the actual course of events 
has been grasped, the teacher can devise further questions to 
illustrate the implications of the events and the psychology of the 
characters. Selected passages may be used for précis exercises. The 
essential thing here, no less than at the first level, is for the students 
to be made to feel they are actively participating in the lesson, and 
that even though they are not interested in literature as such, they 
are improving their English all the time. 

Written work should no longer be confined to summaries but 
should aim at training the students to think for themselves and to 
stick to the point. The schools of some countries do not appear to 
provide the same training in essay-writing as English schools, and 
there is quite a wide gap between understanding a novel or play and 
being able to write a reasoned essay on one aspect of it. It is often 
the teacher’s hardest task, in a C.P.E. class, to inculcate some idea of 
ratiocination, of arguing from cause to effect, from motive to action. 
Examination-type questions must be discussed frequently in class, 
the teacher showing what sort of answer each question calls for, 
and if necessary producing specimen mimeographed answers of his 
own for the students to keep and refer to. With a good class it may 
stimulate interest to give a short talk on the author, his reputation, 
his outlook on life, his other works, etc., and to make suggestions 
for further reading. But this is by no means necessary, and should 
be avoided if the class is still struggling with the text. 

At the third level we are concerned with helping the students to 
appreciate English literature and not with the use of that literature 
as an aid to the teaching of language. There may probably be as 
many techniques as there are teachers, since none of the normal 
restrictions apply. It obviously does not matter how much the 
teacher speaks and how little the students, or how passive the latter 
are in class. The teacher can enjoy for once complete freedom, deal 
quickly with one text, slowly with another, ignore the blackboard 
if he feels like it, and digress as much as he likes—assuming, of course, 
that he knows his subject and can talk about it well and with 
enthusiasm. Students’ essays can be read aloud to the whole class, 
and criticized together. Impromptu play-readings can be held. The 
best students can be asked to prepare ten-minute talks on some topic 
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and deliver them in class, with only a few rough notes to go by, and 
this practice can be developed into a debate. If such activities are 
made to alternate with full length lectures on the rules of English 
prosody, for example, or Chaucer’s England, there will be no danger 
of monotony. A text that has to be studied in detail presents a 
special problem. To plough laboriously through it line by line and 
word by word is apt to be a dull process, even when the teacher does 
his best to enliven it by uttering gems of philological wisdom. To 
dissect a poem or even a passage of good prose is often to spoil 
one’s enjoyment of it, apart from the danger of the earnest student 
attributing to the author ideas which were never intended. However, 
the meaning must be made clear. When the class has read the text, 
and briefly discussed it, but not before, the teacher will have to make 
short explanations of all the textual difficulties, without, I think, 
going into too much detail, not lingering over each word in an 
unusual phrase but trying to show the harmony of the whole. 
Even so, a series of such lessons should be avoided, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it is always a good plan at this level to study 
two or three books simultaneously. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1 


QUESTION.—The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives under Derby the 
entry Derby Dog with the figurative meaning ‘trivial untimely 
interruption.” Is the phrase widely used? If so, in what sort of 
contexts? 

ANSWER.—I have never heard or seen the phrase outside the 
dictionary. It is one of those phrases, probably, that are no longer 
alive. You might, perhaps, come across it in something written 
fifty years ago, and the phrase might, therefore, have a place in a 
large dictionary or reference book. But its inclusion in C.O.D. 
seems hardly to be justified. Like ‘dine with Duke Humphrey’ 
(under dine) and ‘dinner without grace’ (under dinner), two more 
C.0.D. entries that are no longer used, it might well be taken out 
to make room for more recent words and phrases. 


QUESTION.—Is Jots of good English? I know that a Jot of is used 
in colloquial style. 
ANSWER.—Yes, the plural /ots of is often used in colloquial style 
and is good English. You should use a Jot of and lots of only in 
colloquial style, however. In more formal style we prefer a large 
number (or quantity, amount). Compare: 
Colloquial: What a lot that boy eats! Mary has lots of friends. 
Formal: A large number of people now travel by air. Great 
Britain imports a large quantity of bacon from Denmark. 


_ QUESTION.—Which is better, “My address has changed’ or ‘My 


address is changed’? 


_ ANSWER.—I should say, ‘I have changed my address’. 


| QUESTION.—What is the difference between coat and jacket? 
| ANSWER.—Coat is a word with a much wider meaning than jacket. 


Coat can be used for overcoat or top-coat, for morning coat and 
dress-coat (both with ‘tails’), and for the garment that women 


_ wear with skirts (a ‘coat and skirt’). A jacket never has ‘tails’ and 


_ is the correct word for the garment that a man usually wears to- 


_ day with trousers and waistcoat. Thus, dinner-jacket is contrasted 
_ with dress-coat. But coat is quite commonly used for jacket. 
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QUESTION.—We say ‘I want you to come with me’, but ‘Iam waiting }) w: 


for you to come’. Why can’t we say ‘I am waiting you to come’? [) or 
ANSWER.—Because English people never say ‘I am waiting you to [7 at 
come’! It is not English! The grammatical explanation is that |) w 
want is a transitive verb. Your first example can be rewritten: |) 
‘I want your company.’ Wait is an intransitive verb. Your second 

example can be rewritten: ‘I am waiting for your arrival.’ In the [> Q 
sentence ‘I have been waiting (for) half an hour’, the words (for) |) p 
half an hour are adverbial. s Al 


QUESTION.—I am puzzled by the use of won’t you in this sentence: | 

‘Do give my best wishes to your brother, won’t you?’ Will you |) Q 
please explain this. 5 iit 
ANSWER.—‘Do give’ is an emphatic form of request. Instead of |7 th 
do give the speaker might have said ‘you will give . . .’, stressed |) pt 


will. So the tag-question won't you is the result of the association 7 
of the two structures in the speaker’s mind. The speaker is making | A 
a request, but assumes that the request will be granted: ‘You will [> m 
give... , won’t you?’ 


QUESTION.—In your Spring issue (1954), page 106, the writer of a 
book review refers to a Jay-by, which the author of the book 
(American?) seems to have confused with a hidden driveway. What is 


a lay-by, and how could it be confused with a hidden driveway? Q 
ANSWER.—If you drive along the main roads of England today you [— al 
will from time to time see a notice which says ‘Lay-by half a mile [> di 
ahead’. Half a mile farther on you will find that there is a stretch ; ve 
of roadway widened by perhaps ten to fifteen feet and extending }) 51 


for perhaps thirty or forty yards. This is the lay-by. It is a place fir 


where drivers of heavy long-distance transport (lorries, articulated |7 A! 
vehicles pulling heavy loads of machinery, &c.) may park their |) m 
vehicles and rest, safely out of the stream of traffic and causing || m 
no hold-up. Along any English road you may see the sign ‘Hidden [7 in 
(or Concealed) Driveway’. This merely indicates that a driveway tr 
from a private house enters the road near this sign and is concealed Fe 
from view by trees or hedges. It is a warning to drivers to look [— (V 
out for traffic coming out on to the road. A visitor to England |) ar 
unfamiliar with the name /ay-by might confuse the term with the pc 
other sign Concealed Driveway, though the confusion ought not ba 
to last long. la 

Ti 
QUESTION.— Which is correct: at one’s wits’ end or at one’s wit’s end? an 
ANSWER.—Wit is used in both the singular and the plural with |) th 


little difference of meaning. We may say that a person has a nimble | 


Us 
a 
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wit or nimble wits. In some phrases the plural is always used: have 
one’s wits about one, live by one’s wits, be out of one’s wits. 1 think 
at one’s wits’ end is commoner than at one’s wit’s end, but the phrase 
with wit’s, singular, is frequently found and must be considered 
correct. 


QUESTION.—‘She clapped her hands.’ Is a passive construction 
possible? 

ANSWER.—No. And in what possible context could a passive 
construction be needed? 


QUESTION.—‘She’s a headstrong girl, is Jane’, ‘He will have his 
little joke, will the doctor’. Please indicate stress and intonation in 
this type of sentence. Is it possible to reverse the positions of the 
pronoun and the noun (e.g. ‘Jane’s a headstrong girl, she is.’)? 
What is the level of usage? 
ANSWER.—The level of usage is lively colloquial. The pronoun 
must come first and the noun must come at the end. The tone 
pattern for the main statement is normal, and there is a rising tone 
on the final noun. 

She’s a ~headstrong “girl, is _Jane. 

He ~will have his little joke, will the _doctor. 


QUESTION.—In order to emphasize the difference between voiced 
and voiceless consonants I am compiling lists of words that are 
distinguished, when spoken, solely by the presence or absence of 
voice, for example, drain and train, decease and disease, plot and 
blot. Can you provide examples for {/3, 8/8 (initial, medial and 
final), and for w/hw, t{/d3, s/z, f/v, k/g, t/d, p/b (medial)? 

ANSWER.—Peter McCarthy’s English Pronunciation (Heffer) has 
many lists that provide practice in pairs of this kind. There is not 
much point in searching dictionaries for examples for pairs that 
include words very rarely used or pairs that are unlikely to give 
trouble. I have no examples for {/3 and I doubt whether there are any. 
For 6/8, final, there are /oath (or loth) (adj.) lou® and Joathe 
(v.) loud, mouth (n.) mau® and mouth (v.) maud, wreath (n.) ri:8 
and wreathe (v.) ri:é. I have no examples for medial and initial 
positions. For t{/d3, medial, there are riches 'ritfiz and ridges 'rid3iz, 
batches ‘batfiz and badges ‘badziz. For s/z, medial, /acy ‘leisi and 
lazy ‘leizi, buses ‘basiz and buzzes ‘baziz. For f/v, medial, rifle 
‘raifl and rival ‘raivl, refuse ri'fju:z and reviews ri'vju:z, surface 'sa:fis 
and service 'sa:vis. For k/g, medial, ankle 'ankl and angle 'angl, and 
the not very important pairs ochre 'ouka and ogre ‘ouga , meeker 
‘mi:ka and meagre 'mi:ga, tinkle 'tinkl and tingle 'ting|, rankle 'rank| 
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and wrangle 'rangl. For t/d, medial, metal (or mettle) ‘met! and 
medal (or meddle) 'medl, /atter ‘lata and ladder ‘lade, writer ‘raits 
and rider 'raida, centre 'senta and sender ‘senda, putting ‘putin and 
pudding ‘pudin. For p/b, medial, staple ‘steip| and stable ‘steibl, 
crumple 'krampl and crumble ‘krambl. 

For some of these pairs | am indebted to Mr. J. D. O’Connor's 
Course of English Pronunciation (English by Radio, BBC, 25 lessons 
on nine discs). I have no examples for some of your pairs. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to help. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor of The Question Box 
DEAR SiR, 


In the last issue of The Question Box (Vol. LX, No. 1, page 31) 
you state that when we speak of burning up old papers or dead leaves 
we perhaps think of the material as going up in smoke. But is it at 
all likely that this is the explanation, in view of the fact that up occurs 
with a number of other transitive verbs where there could be no idea 
of going up in smoke or in anything else: e.g. tear up, cut up, chop 
up, Saw up, wash up? In all these (and in burn up) the adverb surely 
has no directional connotation but is an intensive, suggestive of 
completeness. Contrast fo tear a letter and to tear up a letter (teat 
it into small pieces) or to saw a tree (possibly only in one place), 
saw down a tree and saw up a tree (completely dismember it by 
cutting it into small pieces). As for wash up, it is not likely that we 
should use it for a single cup, plate or saucer, but only for a pile of 
crockery, to denote that the whole lot is to be washed. In hide up 
(used mainly in the south of England), tidy up and one or two similar 
combinations up is probably felt to strengthen or emphasize the 
verb; and in beat up and shoot up it intensifies it. 


Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 


(Mr. Hornby agrees with Dr Wood’s comments, and is grateful for this 
correction to The Question Box.) 
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SPELLING. G. H. Vallins. 198 pages. André Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
English spelling is one of our most charming institutions, maligned— 
and indeed often irritating—as it is, and it is good to find a volume 
that treats it with respect and sympathy. Mr. Vallins has written 
primarily for the native general reader and has been most successful 
in presenting a useful and interesting story of the development of 
our spelling conventions and their hardening in the last few centuries, 
together with two excellent chapters on the problems and person- 
alities associated with spelling reform. Professor John Clark of the 
University of Minnesota contributes an extertaining and at the same 
time informative account of specifically American spelling features. 
Books written for the general native public are seldom the most 
helpful for foreign students, but in the present case it can be fairly 
stated that the two chapters entitled ‘Spelling and the Alphabet’ 
and ‘Spelling and Word-Building’ constitute, along with Clark’s 
essay, the best practical guide to English spelling that exists, and to 
these chapters foreign students may certainly be referred with profit. 

It is a saddening fact that writers of ‘popular’ books stubbornly 
persist in underestimating their readers and in disavowing scholarly 
aims, methods, and apparatus. It is absurd, for instance, to claim 
that sharp and soft will be more ‘easily understood’ than voiceless 
and voiced, the meanings of which are transparent in phonetic 
description and the usage standard, whereas as the terms selected 
by Vallins are unprecise, subjective, and unlikely to be found in 
other books to which the reader may have recourse. One also regrets 
the logic that insists on such terms as * ““Anglo-Saxon”’ (contraction 
AS) . . . chiefly because it made possible the general use of the 
simple (sic) adjective Saxon’. And what does the author understand 
by Anglo-Saxon if he expressly contrasts it (p.14) with mediaeval 
(English)? But it is not terminology alone that is objectionable. it 
would be hard to demonstrate that English ‘let go some of its 
characteristic sounds’ ‘under the influence of a softer Romance 
tongue’ (p.15), that the letter s has something that can be called 
‘its own natural sound’ (p.34), that the letter ¢ had ‘its normal value’ 
in Dryden’s pronunciation of the word fruition (p.35), that die and 
dye are ‘related words’ in any ordinary sense (p.53), that chaos and 
bias are ‘uncommon derivatives’ or indeed ‘derivatives’ of any 
kind—at least so far as English is concerned (p.71). These selected 
examples of inaccuracies or ill-chosen phrases are regrettable signs 
of haste which are matched in the all too frequent misprints which 
tell of scrappy proof-reading: the abbreviation ‘APT’ is used 
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dozens of times where ‘APD’ is intended (and it is difficult enough 
to find a key to the abbreviations without having to chase red 
herrings); we have comparative on p.153, presumably for comparable, 
amount on p.100, possibly for anoint, not to speak of many minor 
errors, including some in the use of special symbols which are 
particularly unfortunate since the most likely public for a book of 
this sort will not be able to identify such mistakes. In view of the 
book’s many excellent qualities, perhaps the publishers could issue 
a new and thoroughly revised edition in which the author takes time 
not only to eradicate plain errors and mis-statements but also to 
incorporate a more precise and valid terminology throughout. 


THE WORDS WE USE. J. A. Sheard. 344 pages. André Deutsch, 

In spite of its rather paper-backed title, this book is in fact the most 
serious yet published in The Language Library, though still, like its 
fellows in the same series, a derivative presentation of already 
available data rather than an original contribution to language 
studies. It is based, as we are told in the Preface, on a course of 
lectures given to first-year university students, and the aim (which is 
admirably achieved) seems consequently to have been to combine in 
one volume the best of the vocabulary-lore given in the well-known 
students’ manuals of Bradley, Jespersen, Serjeantson, Baugh, 
Greenough and Kittredge, Schlauch, Groom, Potter, Wrenn, and 
others. The usefulness of the book is further enhanced by the liberal 
commentary, in which, for example, the better known theories 
concerning the origin of words and speech given in Jespersen’s 
Language are explained and discussed much in the same way as 
Eric Partridge’s World of Words expands into popular reading the 
ideas and material of Jespersen’s Growth and Structure. The presen- 
tation follows the weil-tried and successful historical plan which is 
of such service to British undergraduates on an English honours 
course who are simultaneously reading English literature by ‘periods’ 
also; thus we have ‘native’ words and the early ‘loans’, followed by 
Scandinavian ‘loans’, words of French origin, the influx accompany- 
ing the Renaissance, and so on. In short, Dr Sheard has given these 
students a book which they will find a most valuable companion to 
their studies. 

On the other hand, the respect for traditional presentation and 
reliance on previous studies has conspicuous drawbacks from the 
point of view of students (particularly foreign students) whose 
primary interest is contemporary English. These will regard the 


balance of the book as somewhat awry, when on reaching page 240 | 
they conclude the survey of Middle English developments and find | 
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the subsequent history of English vocabulary occupying only a 
further 90 pages. They may be puzzled moreover at the contrast 
between the approval shown towards commonplace processes of 
word-formation in the Old English period (traditionally a sign of 
‘linguistic vigour’ and ‘self-reliance’) and the distaste for the same 
processes in Modern English (traditionally frowned on as producing 
‘ugly and vulgar neologisms’, particularly when the products, like 
cheeseburger, are American in origin). They will be dissatisfied, too, 
to find a study of ‘the words we use’ geared so single-mindedly to 
the question of what Dr Sheard continues to call by the misnomer 
‘loan-words’ or ‘borrowings’. (Surely, if we must use a non-linguistic 
metaphor, ‘adoptions’ would be more appropriate?) Where, they 
may ask, is the social factor, or the semantic factor, or the 
morphological factor? May not one or all of these be at least as 
significant from the point of view of ‘the users of our words’ as the 
mere ‘when and whence’ of adoptions? Indeed, it will not only be 
the student of modern English who is disappointed at a lost oppor- 
tunity for a fresh approach. The oft-treated facts of adoption, 
if stated more briefly, might well have left room for a more acutely 
needed treatment of the meanings of words in source—and object— 
languages at the time of adoption and their subsequent semantic 
development on the lips and from the pens of men ignorant of the 
source-languages. It is clear, however, from the few remarks that 
Dr Sheard ventures on social and semantic questions that these 
aspects are outside his province; he speaks of words ‘containing’ an 
idea or ‘attaching to themselves more and more shades of meaning’, 
and he is of the opinion that ‘no reasonable being would deliberately 
make use of foreign words if he felt that his own language possessed 
words which did the job better’. 

In a large book of this kind it is easy to point out unhappy features 
of a minor nature. One could wish, for example, that Chapter II did 
not begin with what appears to be an impossible promise of ‘an 
account of how words had their origin in the earliest stages’, and 
one regrets (same page) the statement that rasp (the free form) and 
rasp- in raspberry ‘are identical phonetically’. Such hole-picking, 
from which few books would be immune, would be churlish in view 
of the solid achievement of Dr Sheard’s book, which deserves the 
success it undoubtedly will have with both undergraduates and the 
linguistically inclined man-in-the-street. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
J. A. Bright. Pupil’s Book, 154 pages. Teacher’s Handbook, 
50 pages. Longmans Green, 1954. 3s. each. 

This is a thoroughly practical book for pupils who have acquired 
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an English vocabulary of about 1,500 words, which probably means | 
classes that have already done at least three years’ work. The book | 


provides ample material for written exercises and composition. 


The first half of the book is concerned with tense usage. Gram- 4 


matical terms are kept to a minimum and the emphasis is on learning | 


through drills, not from rules. The routine drills are varied by simple 


compositions. These are based on pictures, on material in dictations, ' 
or the completion of stories read aloud by the teacher. There are 


also comprehension tests. 

The second half of the book, called ‘Grammar’, deals with the 
use of the determinatives, the relatives and such adverbs as so, very, 
too and enough. There are some useful test papers. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. F. L. Sack. 208 pages. 
A. Francke, Ltd., Berne and Heffer, Cambridge. 13s. 6d. 
The Preface tells us that this book, together with its companion 


volume English Exercises, ‘is intended for the advanced student at a | 


higher secondary school, college, or university, and for the “Old 
Boy” who wishes to brush up his English’. 

The book is comprehensive. After a short section on pronun- 
ciation, stress, and spelling, there is a very thorough treatment of 
accidence and syntax. Dr Sack is concerned with the English of 
today and gives useful information about differences between written 
and spoken English, and between various styles of each. Phonetic 
transcription is used freely to illustrate such points as the differences 
between strong and weak forms. Tone symbols are also used. 
Readers accustomed to books printed in England would prefer the 
use of these to indicate stress or emphasis. The Swiss printers follow 
the European convention of spacing out the letters of stressed words 
where English printers use a different type. ‘This is a surprise’, or 
‘This “is a surprise’ is clearer, surely, than ‘This is a surprise’. 
This is, however, a minor criticism. The book is admirably printed 
on good quality paper. 

On page 148 there is the statement: fo try is used in the sense of 
‘I wanted to do something, I started to do it, but was not successful’. 
Not a very good definition. Dr Sack has tried to help students of 
English and he has succeeded. This is a book that can be whole- 
heartedly recommended. 


INCREASE YOUR ENGLISH. A. J. Glover. 120 pages. Dent, 
1954. 2s. 3d. 

Increase Your English, like the author’s previous works, Build Up 

Your English and Enrich Your English (reviewed in English Language 

Teaching Vol. VIII page 31 and Vol. V page 194) is intended parti- 
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cularly to widen the student’s knowledge of vocabulary. It is designed 
for students who have learned English for about four years, and 
would be particularly useful for those who are preparing for the 
Cambridge Lower Certificate. 

It contains twenty sections, of which each is subdivided into Part 
A (General Exercises) and Part B (a reading passage with compre- 
hension and composition exercises on it). A list of twenty additional 
essay subjects is given at the end of the book. 

The book contains the fruits of considerable experience in teaching 
English to foreign students, and is practical and useful in addition 
to being cheap. It is to be regretted that the prose extracts do not 
reflect contemporary life a little more in style and content; but 
restrictions of copyright may have limited the choice, and the 
passages are at any rate full of incident. They would probably appeal 
more to male rather than to female students. 


MACMILLAN’S STORIES TQ REMEMBER: IN SIMPLE 
ENGLISH. 


(1) Six Tales from Shakespeare. Told by E. F. Dodd. 97 pages. 

ls. 8d. 

(2) Tales from Tagore. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. 71 pages. Is. 3d. 

(3) Nicholas Nickleby. Charles Dickens. Adapted by Margery 

Green. 107 pages. Is. 10d. 
(4) Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley. Retold by E. F. Dodd. 
132 pages. 2s. 2d. 
(5) The Mayor of Casterbridge. Thomas Hardy. Adapted by 
E. F. Dodd. 132 pages. 2s. 2d. Macmillan. 
These books, produced in India and intended primarily for Indian 
secondary schools, form a welcome addition to the range of simplified 
readers. The style is simple without being childish, and a vocabulary 
range of 2,000 words has been adhered to without awkwardness. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is perhaps the most successful of the 
series. In this book and in Nicholas Nickleby the work of stream- 
lining the plot and of eliminating irrelevant incidents and characters 
has been well done. The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of 
Westward Ho! 

In Six Tales from Shakespeare it is a little surprising to see Antonio 
referred to as the brave young Merchant of Venice. Although 
nothing in the text contradicts this attribution Antonio is generally 
presented on the stage as a man who is senior in years as well as in 
standing. 
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Tales of Tagore seems less likely than the other titles to appeal to 
readers outside India. The style and content both have a strong local 
flavour and most teachers in other countries would not wish their 
pupils to imitate Tagore’s way of writing, charming though it is. 


* * * * 


Other titles in the same series which are now available are: 

The Rose and the Ring. W. M. Thackeray. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. 
76 pages. Is. 3d. 

The Snake Charmer and Other Stories. E. F. Dodd. 65 pages. 
ls. 2d. 

Three Shakespeare Comedies. Told by E. F. Dodd. 56 pages. ls. 

Stories from Famous Poems. Told by E. F. Dodd. 71 pages. 
ls. 3d. 

Stories from Greek Myths. E. F. Dodd. 65 pages. Is. 2d. 

The Adventures of Lila and Chandran and Other Stories. E. F. 
Dodd. 64 pages. Is. 2d. 

Discoveries of New Lands. E. F. Dodd. 60 pages. Is. 

The King of the Golden River. John Ruskin. Adapted by E. F. 
Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Brave Children of Other Lands. E. F. Dodd. 48 pages. 10d. 

Folk-Tales from Different Lands. Told by E. F. Dodd. 44 pages. 94d. 

The Blue Jay and Other Stories. E. F. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Fables and Stories for Beginners. E. F. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

A First Book of Stories. E. F. Dodd. 36 pages. 8d. 

Lost Horizon. J. Hilton. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. 106 pages. 
Is. 10d. 
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THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. H. G. Wells. 125 pages 

Longmans Green, 1954. 2s. 6d. (paper). 
An addition to the well-known “Bridge Series’. The philosophical point of this 
book, which owes something to Swift in its comparison of our own with imaginary 
civilizations, should afford material for discussion. A supplementary glossary 
of 844 words in this book seems a rather large addition to the 3,000-word basic 
range, even though the editors do envisage an expansion in the series of up to 
7,000 words. 


MAN AGAINST MAN-EATERS. J. Corbett. 162 pages. Oxford 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. 3s. (paper). 
4s. 6d. (cloth). 

An addition to the English Reader's Library, which is intended to fill the gap 

between simplified texts and the full range of original literature. This volume 

has been condensed from two books by Jim Corbett, who gives an interesting 
account of his adventures in killing man-eating leopards and tigers in India. 

There are a few Indian words, which are explained in a glossary. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Wilkie Collins. 119 pages. Longmans 
Green, 1954. 2s. 4d. 

A useful addition to the Simplified English Series. The book preserves all the 

suspense and excitement of the original. The character of Count Fosco has 

become a little blurred, but nothing else has been sacrificed in the process of 

simplification. 


YOUR GUIDE TO ENGLISH CONVERSATION. Wendy 
Hall and P. H. Breitenstein. 99 pages. Meulenhoff, Amsterdam, 
1954. 

A useful book for Dutch readers, with up-to-date situations in dialogue form, 


illustrations of contemporary London, suggestions for oral discussions, and 
phrase-lists with Dutch equivalents. 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS. R. Ganthony. 60 pages. 
VICE VERSA. F. Anstey. 78 pages. 
Longmans Green, 1954. 1s. 9d. each (paper). 


These two plays are additions to the New Method Supplementary Readers (Grade 
5). They have been simplified by Dr Michael West. 


_ JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
J. A. Bright. Longmans Green, 1954. Pupils’ book, 154 pages. 3s. 
Teacher’s handbook, 50 pages. 3s. 

A one-year course for classes, starting at about the 1,500-word level, and intended 

particularly to give training in written composition. It concentrates particularly 

on the use of tenses. It is perhaps more suited for use with school pupils than 
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with adults, who might take less kindly to the drills on which the class work is 
based. It is thorough, however, and lucid in exposition, and the composition 
section is useful, particularly in its comments on letter-writing. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BUSINESS LETTERS. C. £. 

Eckersley and W. Kaufmann. 176 pages. Longmans Green, 1954. 

4s. 3d. 

The treatment of the subject is both exhaustive and entertaining. The illustrations 
point the morals and add to the fun. It is difficult, however, to discover whether 
the book is intended for British or foreign students, for ‘high-grade executives 
or for correspondence clerks. Any foreign student would certainly need a very 
good knowledge of English in order to profit fully by it. : 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
Simeon Potter. Second Edition. 90 pages. Pitman, 1954. 5s. 
Questions and exercises have been added to this revised second edition. Another 
improvement is the use of the symbols of the International Phonetic Association 
in place of the Craigie system in the first edition. The book is probably too 
concise to be helpful to beginners, but may be used for occasional reference. 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. M. Alderton Pink. 
149 pages. Macmillan, 1954. 6s. 

This book is for use in grammar schools in Great Britain and was written and 
published on behalf of the English Association. The author’s approach to his 
subject is sound but not new. He uses the terminology recommended in the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology (1911) and his 
treatment is the traditional one. Schools overseas that prepare their pupils for 
examinations set in this country will find the book useful. It is divided into three 
stages, pupils aged 11 to 12, 12 to 13, and 13 to 15 or 16. 


THE USE OF TENSES IN ENGLISH. J. Millington-Ward. 

158 pages and four appendices. Longmans Green, 1954. 6s. 
This book relies on the familiar process of language learning by logic. Linguis- 
tically minded teachers are prone to this method, which consists of dismantling 
sections of language structure like pieces of machinery in order to show how 
they work. 
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BRITISH COUNCIL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR OVERSEAS TEACHERS OF 


July 2-23 


July 2-23 


July 11-25 


July 12-August 2 


July 17-August 5 


July 23-August 13 


August 4-19 


July 30-August 18 


August 3-24 


August 4-25 


August 8-29 


August 20- 
September 10 


1955 


Language and Literature in 
Contemporary Britain. 


Shakespeare (1) 
English Language and Con- 
temporary Life. 
Twentieth-Century English 


English Language and 
Literature. 


Shakespeare (II) 


English Life and Language 


English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. 


Modern English Literature 
and Language Practice. 


Summer School of English 
Studies. 


English Language and 
Literature Today. 


Modern English Literature 


ENGLISH 


Dundee 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon 


Bristol 


Leeds 
Southampton 
Stratford-upon- 
Avon 
Chelmsford 


Oxford 


Cambridge 


Liverpool 


Cardiff 


Oxford 


For further particulars application should be made to the nearest 
British Council office. In countries where the British Council is not 
represented enquiries should be addressed to The Director, Courses 
Department, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
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A Headmaster writes :— 

“* | believe in these books— if the others 
are as good as ‘ Oliver Twist’ you have 
a winner. | have already ordered sets (36) 
of ‘Tom Brown,’ ‘\Ivanhoe,’ Oliver 


Twist,’ and ‘ Jane Eyre’. 


FOR STUDY OR LIBRARY 


SHORTENED 
CLASSICS 


Edited by W. BARNES 
“It must be said at once that 
the publishers have been able to 
achieve an astonishingly well- 
roduced book for the price... . 
Bound in dignified linson boards 
with title in gold . . . In any school 
or class library they would stand 
out: yet atYtheir price they can 
easily—though almost with sacri- 
lege—be used as class text-books. 


“They will indeed be used in 
this way ; for the basic principle 
in each case is to stick to the 
author’s words ; and apart from 
linking passages to ensure con- 
tinuity, these books are in fact the 
books of Dickens, etc., shortened 
yet eminently coherent. 

“It is good to contemplate 
this sign of a return to good fare 
in schools.”—Teachers World. 


OLIVER TWIST ... 4s. 


CORAL ISLAND ... 4s. 


TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS 4s 


JANE EYRE ws. 4s. 9d. 
LORNA DOONE 4s. 9d. 
IVANHOE ... 
(Some other titles in preparation) 


The Three Musketeers, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Hereward the 
Wake. 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD 


| 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAG 
PERFECTLY SPOKEN 


Give your students first-hand knowledge of the rhyths 
and intonation of English speech by using the Ungy 
phone method of language teaching. 

Linguaphone is a Talking Textbook, relieving the 
teacher of all repetition. It brings life and colow gin 
the classroom through the voices of native profemen, 
lt holds the students’ attention, for it induce» 
English atmosphere. It provides material for all form, 
being graded in speech and subject matter. 


“As a teacher myself, | cannot baile 
congratulate you on having worked out 
an eminently satisfactory system,” 

D.A., London 


LINGUAPHONE ENGLISH SETS 


There are Linguaphone English Sets suitable for useis 
schools and adult groups at every stage of progr 
They include conversational English, Shakesper 
reading, intonation exercises, etc. Details of suitable 
courses for any purpose will be sent on request, 
Linguaphone Sets are also available in 31 other Languages 
including French, German and Spanish. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE BOOK 
which gives full particulars of Linguaphone and wil 
be sent free in return for this coupon. 


FOR LANGUAGES 


To the Sineengiene Institute (Dept. K.18) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, W.l. 


Please send me, post free, the Linguaphone Book. 

| am interested in : 

Elementary classes Adult groups 

Advanced classes Private study 
Strike out whatever does not apply 

(I have/have no gramophone) 


~ 
— 
| 
(Dept. al 
(Block Caps) 


